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Hazing, associated with initiation, aims at taking newcomers from novice status to a status of 
functional and acknowledged members of a new group. However, the process is often 
dangerous, injurious, and usually secretive. Hazing may occur as an unauthorised component 
of institutionally sanctioned orientation programmes commonly held for new students at 
educational institutions at the beginning of the academic year. This study focuses on the 
occurrence of hazing elements in orientation programmes (OP) for Grade 8 boys primarily run 
by Grade 12 learners in boys-only secondary schools in South Africa. A cross-sectional survey 
was conducted by administering a researcher-designed questionnaire to a non-probabilistic 
sample of296 Grade 12 learners enrolled at three boys-only secondary schools in Johannes¬ 
burg. The computer assisted analysis strategy included frequency distributions, exploratory 
factor analysis, and analysis of variance. Findings indicated that respondents generally agreed 
with regard to the structure, aims, and behaviours common to orientation programmes. Res¬ 
pondents strongly disagreed about the occurrence of physical and sexual abuse and activities 
aimed at discomfort in the OP; however; respondents showed ambivalence about the occur¬ 
rence of certain activities, which may deteriorate into hazing. Prior experience of an orientation 
programme when in Grade 8; length of enrolment in the school, and boarder status affected 
respondents 'perceptions of certain aspects of orientation programmes. 

Keywords: Boys-only secondaiy schools; gender theory; Grade 8 learners; Grade 12 learners; 
hazing; learner safety and wellbeing; masculinity; orientation programmes; psychological 
theories; survey research 

Introduction 

Hazing, associated with initiation, is a centuries-old practice aimed at initiating 
newcomers from novice status to acceptance as functional and acknowledged members 
of a new group. The process of hazing is dangerous, risky and usually secretive 
(Hollman, 2002). Different individuals and organisations describe hazing in diverse 
ways but, broadly speaking, it comprises negative experiences suffered by the new¬ 
comer as he/she starts to integrate into the group (Ellsworth, 2005). Injurious practices 
include humiliation, degradation, psychological, physical or sexual abuse and any 
other form of endangerment that in some way compromises individual dignity. This 
could range from a simple act of humiliation to an action which may result in death 
(Ellsworth, 2006). The role players in the hazing process are the perpetrator or hazers, 
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that is, those who inflict an action; the bystanders, who are a critical part of the group 
but are not actively involved; and the victims, who are those newcomers at whom the 
actions are directed as they endeavour to join the new grouping (Lipkins, 2006). No 
single individual takes responsibility for hazing and any brutality is rationalised as a 
justifiable means to build group unity (Nuwer, 2000). Victims in hazing may cooperate 
with the process willingly or under compulsion. Paradoxically, the victim is in favour 
of the ultimate consequence, namely, group membership, but not necessarily of the 
process. Further, role players in hazing are usually unwilling to speak about hazing 
activities and will even lie about personal injury to prevent exposure - to disclose is 
to betray group trust. For the purpose of this paper, hazing can thus be defined as “any 
activity expected of someone joining [a group or institution] that humiliates, degrades, 
abuses or endangers them regardless of their willingness to participate in the activity’’ 
(Allen & Madden, 2008:2). Flazing occurs in many contexts, such as the military, 
secret societies, universities and schools and sports teams (Wegener, 2001). 

In the light of ambiguity created by associated terms, the authors’ choice of termi¬ 
nology is clarified. The most common term used in South African schools and univer¬ 
sities to denote processes whereby new students are admitted to the community is 
initiation, also popularly known as ontgroening in Afrikaans (Afr.)-medium institu¬ 
tions (transliterated: the process whereby greenhorn status is exchanged for mature 
status). Initiation is not intended to be harmful but practice suggests that it is difficult 
to guarantee the neutral nature of the process. Initiation in South African context may 
also refer to cultural practices whereby boys from certain groups participate in rites to 
mark entry into the community as adult men (South African Fluman Rights Commis¬ 
sion, 2006). Cultural initiation has on occasion been accompanied by documented 
cases of abuse (Venter, 2011). Initiation may also refer to religious ceremonies 
regulated by orthodox ritual. Cultural and religious initiation falls beyond the scope 
of this paper. All terms were carefully considered during the research design; however, 
due to the preponderance of North American research identified in the exploratory 
literature survey, the authors opted for the term hazing. This should be regarded as a 
term frequently associated with but not synonymous with initiation. 

Hazing frequently occurs as an unauthorised component of the hidden ‘curricu¬ 
lum’ of institutionally sanctioned OPs commonly held for new students at the begin¬ 
ning of the academic year at universities and secondary schools (Hollman, 2002). The 
official intention of such orientation programmes is to familiarise new students with 
both the unfamiliar physical environment and the history and ethos of the educational 
institution; to introduce new students to the senior student body and its leaders; and to 
create a sense of unity and belonging among new students (Cambron-McCabe & 
Bueschel, 2005). Notwithstanding, OPs, however well planned and well intended, 
frequently degenerate into hazing or, at least, accommodate elements of hazing. The 
practice of hazing during orientation-type programmes in educational institutions, 
particularly universities, has been well-documented in the United States of America 
(USA) (Allen & Madden, 2008) and in European, Asian and Australasian higher 
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education and schooling systems (Finkel, 2002). Hazing practices are thus a concern 
for educational administrators who have a duty of care towards students and should be 
proactive in this regard if legal charges of dangerous hazing activities made by parents 
or students are to be avoided (Crow & Rosner, 2002). 

OPs for new Grade (Gr.) 8 learners are frequently conducted at South African 
secondary schools. Many activities in OPs are devised and run by Gr. 12 learners, who 
may or may not hold leadership positions in the school. Certain activities, which 
commonly form part of an OP and which are overtly aimed at having innocuous ‘fun’ 
and achieving affiliation within the new group, have the potential to deteriorate into 
hazing. Hazing practices during OPs are seldom critically questioned by the partici¬ 
pants as the process is generally accepted as part of school ‘tradition’ (Huysamer, 
2012 ). 

Parents may also tend to reinforce the idea that school-based rituals, which have 
the potential to accommodate hazing activities, are acceptable as they recall similar 
events from their school days, which, in their view, did them no harm (Gibson, 2009) 
or which form part of the strict school discipline favoured by many South African 
parents (Morrell, 2001a). 

Thus understood, it can be argued that hazing has occurred in South African boys’ 
schools to some degree for more than a century (Morrell, 2001b), although little formal 
research has been conducted in this regard (Serrao, 2009). While both boys and girls 
are subjected to hazing, the degree of hazing that boys experience is more physically 
tangible and widely publicised. Further, hazing is more likely to occur to a greater 
extent in boys-only schools than in coeducational schools. This is linked to the stereo¬ 
type that the male gender is strong, able to cope with physical hardships and can bear 
emotional pressure with no apparent signs of difficulty (Morrell, 2001c; Reichert, 
2007). In a local context, hazing at boys-only schools could also be connected to the 
conscription into military service which many white South African males complied 
with between 1952 and 1992 (Callister, 2007). Boys’ schools with boarding facilities 
for learners are particularly prone to including elements of hazing during OPs as 
activities in school hostels after school hours are more difficult to supervise adequately 
(Huysamer, 2012). The controversial and injurious nature of hazing in South African 
education has regularly been brought to public attention when allegations have been 
made of physical, sexual or emotional abuse suffered by first-year university students 
(beyond the scope of this paper) (Soudien, 2010) or by Gr. 8 learners during OPs in 
secondary schools (Ritchie, 2009). 

Against this background, this paper reports on a study which investigated the 
views of Gr. 12 boys regarding the occurrence of hazing embedded in OP programmes 
held for Gr. 8 learners in selected boys-only schools located in the Johannesburg area. 
The main research question: What are the views of Gr. 12 learners of the occurrence 
of hazing in OPs presented for Gr. 8 learners in boys-only secondary schools? was 
addressed by a literature review and survey research. 
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Theoretical framework 

To provide a theoretical framework for the phenomenon of hazing, with particular 
reference to hazing in male groups, this paper draws on gender theory and the psycho¬ 
logical theories of cognitive dissonance, severity-attraction hypothesis and severity- 
affiliation-attraction theory. 

Nuwer (2004) argues that an understanding of hazing is powerfully shaped by 
social norms related to gender. According to gender theory, masculinity is a socially 
constructed, ideologically driven concept which problematises a proposed set of 
qualities, characteristics or roles generally considered typical of, or appropriate to, a 
man (Connell, 2005). Versions ofmasculinity are culturally and historically embedded 
and learnt during socialisation rather than determined by biology (Kimmel, 2000). 
Crucial to understanding masculinity is the notion of patriarchy which supports a 
male-female gender dichotomy which privileges masculinity over femininity and 
stresses physical prowess, established codes of ‘male’ honour and qualities such as 
composure in the face of trial, courage, ‘gameness’, self-reliance and integrity (John¬ 
son, 2000). The stereotype of masculinity influences what is considered a ‘regular’ 
boy, is entrenched in school culture and determines how boys bond in competitive, 
peer-based, age-graded, single-sex groups and how they transmit notions of ideal 
masculine behaviours (Martino, 2005). Against this theoretical background, the con¬ 
nection between masculinity and hazing is easily discerned (Nuwer, 2004). 

Hazing activities in male groups test the masculine traits that the dominant hetero¬ 
sexual male wishes to pass down through the implementation of ‘ordeals’ designed to 
achieve an acceptable level of‘manliness’ within the group. Components of a mascu¬ 
line ideology entrenched in hazing often include the marginalisation of homosexuals, 
the sanctioned use of aggression, use of social isolation, testing of pain tolerance and 
the devaluation of women (Johnson, 2000). Activities which would be otherwise con¬ 
demned are regarded as “somehow ‘natural’, ‘normal’ or just ‘boys being boys’” 
(Martino, 2005:2). Groups of young males are the most volatile and at risk as they lack 
the level of self-consciousness to appropriately monitor the tone and nature of acti¬ 
vities which occur under the umbrella of hazing. Within an ideology of masculinity, 
the removal of hazing actually threatens opportunities for males to prove their man¬ 
hood and, thus, their heterosexuality. Further, the masculinity of men/boys who avoid 
hazing is likely to be subject to suspicion and scrutiny among their peers (Nuwer, 
2004). 

Taken with the above discussion of gender theory, the theories of cognitive disso¬ 
nance, the severity-attraction hypothesis and the severity-affiliation-attraction theory 
further contribute to an understanding of hazing. Cognitive dissonance comes about 
when a person simultaneously holds two opposing views. This causes a tension within 
the individual and, as a result, the individual adapts or changes one of their views in 
an attempt to reduce the internal tension caused by the opposing views (Cooper, 2007). 
For example, when a victim who considers himself to be intelligent is forced into a de- 
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grading act during hazing, he softens the experience by convincing himself that ‘it was 
not so bad’ and so reduces the conflicting tension between his identity as an intelligent 
person and his participation in a demeaning act. Consequently, he can regard the group 
with which he seeks affiliation, or the perpetrator, positively (Lipkins, 2006). Cog¬ 
nitive dissonance as explanatory theory for hazing can be fruitfully related to the 
severity-attraction hypothesis. 

The severity-attraction hypothesis proposed by Aronson and Mills (in Aronson, 
Wilson & Akert, 2010) states that the more effort an individual exerts to reach a goal, 
the more the individual will rationalise that the effort is worthwhile no matter how 
rigorous or injurious. When a young man strongly desires to join a group but hears that 
the hazing requirements are extreme, he rationalises that there is greater merit in 
joining the particular group than another group which demands a milder degree of 
hazing for affiliation in an attempt to reduce his own level of cognitive dissonance. 

The severity-affiliation-attraction theory is similar to the severity-attraction 
hypothesis (Lodewijkx & Syroit, 2001). When someone is placed in a threatening or 
stressful situation, the individual will identify with other individuals, especially those 
who have experienced a similar situation. As the level of threat or stress increases, so 
does the bond between those who experience the situation and those who have pre¬ 
viously experienced a similar one. Thus, a bond is formed between victim and hazer 
or hazer and bystanders who are already seasoned members of the group. 

The above-mentioned psychological theories in conjunction with gender theory 
are useful in understanding why it is so difficult for authorities to stamp out hazing 
practices in boys schools and why young men involved in hazing are so reluctant to 
speak out against it, even after serious injury is incurred. 

Method 

This study made use of a cross-sectional survey design and was conducted by adminis¬ 
tering a researcher-designed questionnaire to 296 Gr. 12 learners, 18 years and older, 
enrolled at three boys-only secondary schools located in the Johannesburg area. A non- 
probabilistic convenience sampling procedure was used (McMillan & Schumacher, 
2006). The schools were selected purposefully against the following criteria: well- 
established boys-only schools (in existence for 50 years or more) which implement an 
OP for new Gr. 8 learners, which is administered primarily by Gr. 12 learners as part 
of the annual school programme. Participation in the study was voluntary and the 
protocol, including the questionnaire, was approved by the Gauteng Department of 
Education and the respective school principals. School access was facilitated by the 
chief researcher’s reputation as a long-time member of the teaching corps in the area 
and her undertaking to give principals a copy of the completed report and to discuss 
findings with school staff on request. This commitment has since been honoured. All 
respondents were 18 years of age or over and their written consent was lent through 
the completion of the questionnaire. A covering letter stipulated the identity of the 
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chief researcher, purpose of study, protection afforded the respondents by keeping 
identities confidential, instructions for completion, opportunity to obtain results and 
thanks. 

The survey instrument consisted of a three-page questionnaire with 75 items 
intended to obtain descriptive data. The questionnaire was researcher-designed and in¬ 
formed by literature, lengthy professional experience, observation and preliminary dis¬ 
cussions with teachers and former pupils at boys’ schools undertaken in the principal 
researcher’s professional capacity. Expert peer critique and pre-testing of the question¬ 
naire preceded data collection. Eight closed form questions were used to elicit infor¬ 
mation on biographical attributes without disclosure of identity. Perceptions of the 
current structure, aims and the kind of activities included in current OPs at the 
respective schools according to three domains: administration of the OP (20 items); Gr. 
8 behaviours common to an OP programme (14 items); and activities expected of Gr. 
8 learners by Gr. 12 learners (32 items), ranging from supportive activities to hazing, 
were measured using a five-point Likert scale, where 1 = Strongly disagree; 2 = Disa¬ 
gree; 3 = Unsure; 4 = Agree; 5 = Strongly agree. A non-applicable option was also 
included. An open-ended item allowed the respondent to express any individual con¬ 
cerns. Data were collected by the principal researcher after school hours at a venue and 
time determined by the school principal in August 2011. A response rate of 100% was 
achieved. 

Data were coded and analysed by using the Statistical Analysis System (SAS) 
version 9.2. The analysis strategy adopted is described as follows: One-way frequency 
tables were compiled on the biographical attributes of respondents, which allowed for 
a description of the sample. These have not been included in the paper to conserve 
space. Composite frequency tables (Tables 1 to 3) on the questionnaire items that 
described each of the three domains listed provided detailed information of the 
response pattern of individual items within each domain and gave an overall view of 
respondent perceptions. Chi-square tests performed indicated where the response 
patterns of certain items differed significantly from other item response patterns on the 
0.01 level of significance. Thereafter, to provide a more compact presentation of the 
data results contained in the composite frequency tables, a dimensionality reduction 
technique, that is, exploratory factors analysis using varimax rotation, was carried out. 

The analyses investigated the underlying data structure ofthe domains (constructs) 
to determine factors present within each domain. The rotated factor pattern indicated 
the questionnaire items which weighed on a specific factor and factors were labelled 
to best describe the issue addressed by the grouping of questionnaire items. Scale 
reliability analyses (Table 4) were carried out on each construct and set of factors by 
calculating Cronbach’s alpha coefficient. A score of 0.7 and higher indicated accep¬ 
table reliability of all constructs measured. The mean rating value of each of the factors 
was calculated and used to describe respondents’ general perceptions of each factor. 
Mean scores were interpreted on the same agreement rating scale as the original 
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questionnaire item responses (1 = Strongly disagree to 5 = Strongly agree). Finally, the 
contribution of four biographical attributes to respondent perceptions was investigated 
by means of analysis of variance (ANOVA) (Table 5). Once statistically significant 
biographical attributes had been identified, the nature of the effect of the biographical 
attribute on respondent perceptions was determined by the Bonferroni multiple com¬ 
parison of means scores. Open-ended responses were coded to identify recurring 
themes. The statistical findings represent the combined views of respondents in all 
three schools; the scope of the study did not allow for an inter-school comparison. 

Results 

Biographical profile of the respondents 

One-way frequency distributions on the biographical attributes of respondents assisted 
in describing the sampled learner population. The frequency distribution of home 
language indicated that 61% of the respondents were English (Eng.) speaking; a further 
20% were speakers of African languages; and 20% had Afr. or another language as 
home language. Christianity was the most common religious affiliation (78%). A sub¬ 
stantial percentage of respondents (77%) had participated in an OP when they were in 
Gr. 8. Almost a quarter of the respondents (24%) were boarders and the majority of 
respondents (61%) had been enrolled at the same school for their entire school edu¬ 
cation inclusive of primary schooling. In most cases (82%), schools fees were paid by 
parents. In total, 335 leadership positions were filled by the 296 respondents indicating 
a sample with a very strong leadership element whereby certain respondents held more 
than one leadership position in the school. In general the biographical profile con¬ 
firmed that respondents would have valid experience of OP implementation as a 
leader, a bystander, or both. 

Composite frequency tables (Tables 1 to 3) calculated on questionnaire items 
dealing with the three domains gave an overall view of respondents’ perceptions of the 
implementation of the OP, including possible hazing elements. Column 1 refers to 
questionnaire item; columns 2 to 5 give the agreement rating (the first line of each row 
gives the frequency count; the second line the frequency percentage). The last column 
gives the totals. The % 2 test results are included at the end of each table. In the 
discussion, percentages for strongly disagree and disagree and strongly agree and agree 
have been combined. 

Table 1 indicates that most respondents agreed on the aspects dealing with the 
structure and content of current OPs as follows: commencement is at the beginning of 
the school year (89.1%); participation is required of Gr. 8’s (89.7%); OP is run in part 
by Gr. 12 learners (92.1%); Gr. 12 learners are assigned mentorship responsibility 
(58.1%); Gr. 8’s are required to participate in sports events (84.2%); and Gr. 8’s are 
required to attend a camp (51.6%). Most respondents also agreed on the aims of the 
OP as follows: to instil a sense of belonging in the school (80.6%); to instil pride in the 
school (65.9%); and to build school tradition (74.9%). In designing items dealing with 
aims of OP, we argued that although these aims may not be stipulated in a curriculum 
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Table 1 Respondents’ responses relating to administration of OP as currently implemented at 
their school 


Agreement rating (Frequency / %) 


Item 

strongly 

disagree disagree 

undeci¬ 

ded 

agree 

strongly 

agree 

n.a. 

Total 

l.OP is held at commence¬ 

4 

6 

13 

139 

129 

0 

291 

ment of school year 

1.37 

2.06 

4.47 

47.77 

44.33 

0.00 


2.OP is part of school 

6 

9 

16 

110 

151 

1 

293 

tradition 

2.05 

3.07 

5.46 

37.54 

51.54 

0.34 


3.Gr. 8’s are required to 

6 

6 

16 

113 

145 

2 

288 

participate 

2.08 

2.08 

5.56 

39.24 

50.35 

0.69 


4. OP gives Gr. 8’s sense of 

7 

18 

29 

117 

116 

2 

289 

belonging 

2.42 

6.23 

10.03 

40.48 

40.14 

0.69 


5.Member of staff is always 

33 

81 

63 

58 

43 

14 

292 

present 

11.30 

27.74 

21.58 

19.86 

14.73 

4.79 


6. OP run in part by 

3 

6 

12 

135 

134 

2 

292 

Gr. 12’s 

1.03 

2.05 

4.11 

46.23 

45.89 

0.68 


7. Each Gr. 12 mentors a 

20 

49 

48 

88 

82 

5 

292 

Gr. 8 

6.85 

16.78 

16.44 

30.14 

28.08 

1.71 


8. Aim of OP is to instil 

10 

25 

62 

106 

88 

3 

294 

pride in school 

3.40 

8.50 

21.09 

36.05 

29.93 

1.02 


9.Sense of belonging 

21 

38 

69 

88 

77 

1 

294 

depends on OP participation 

7.14 

12.93 

23.47 

29.93 

26.19 

0.34 


10. Gr. 8’s stand back as 

9 

11 

17 

107 

145 

3 

292 

token of respect for Gr. 12 

3.08 

3.77 

5.82 

36.64 

49.66 

1.03 


11. Humiliating behaviours 

52 

86 

69 

56 

25 

6 

294 

are expected of Gr. 8’s 

17.69 

29.25 

23.47 

19.05 

8.50 

2.04 


12. Gr. 8’s are intimidated 

34 

46 

63 

112 

31 

6 

292 

byGr. 12’s 

11.64 

15.75 

21.58 

38.36 

10.62 

2.05 


13. Gr. 8’s perfonn chores 

10 

18 

28 

131 

101 

4 

292 

for Gr. 12’s 

3.42 

6.16 

9.59 

44.86 

34.59 

1.37 


14. Gr. 8’s are required to 

36 

66 

66 

56 

52 

17 

293 

do community service 

12.29 

22.53 

22.53 

19.11 

17.75 

5.80 


15. Gr. 8’s are required to 

4 

12 

23 

104 

142 

7 

292 

participate in sports events 

1.37 

4.11 

7.88 

35.62 

48.63 

2.40 
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Table 1 continued 




Agreement rating (Frequency / %) 


Item 

strongly 

disagree disagree 

undeci¬ 

ded 

agree 

strongly 

agree 

n.a. 

Total 

16. Gr. 8’s are required to 

31 

43 

56 

70 

81 

12 

293 

attend camp 

10.58 

14.68 

19.11 

23.89 

27.65 

4.10 


17. Gr. 8’s are required to 

26 

49 

72 

79 

58 

7 

291 

attend formal social event 

8.93 

16.84 

24.74 

27.15 

19.93 

2.41 


18. Aim of OP is to 

11 

42 

63 

99 

71 

4 

290 

integrate Gr. 8’s into student 
body 

3.79 

14.48 

21.72 

34.14 

24.48 

1.38 


19. Aim of OP is to build 

10 

21 

38 

117 

102 

4 

292 

school tradition 

3.42 

7.19 

13.01 

40.07 

34.93 

1.37 


20. Gr. 8’s are required to 

25 

48 

82 

76 

55 

7 

293 

perform skit for Gr. 12 
audience 

8.53 

16.38 

27.99 

25.94 

18.77 

2.39 


Total 

358 

680 

905 

1961 

1828 

107 

5839 


Frequency missing = 81 

Probability (x 2 = 1319.71) < 0.0001 *** 


document, aims are effectively communicated to and across learner cohorts through 
informal discourse (e.g. speeches, impromptu remarks by seniors, staff and fathers who 
are ‘old boys’). This is especially likely in schools with a lengthy history. Accordingly, 
aims become part of school ethos and institutional memory; although it is possible for 
an individual boy to resist institutional aims. Thus, we argued that the meaning of 
items dealing with aims as integral part of the OP would have been generally under¬ 
stood and responses would yield valid results. Further, most respondents agreed that 
Gr. 8’s have to perform chores for Gr. 12’s (79.5%) and have to stand back for Gr. 
12’s as a token of respect (86.2%) during the OP. Importantly, a significant percentage 
of respondents disagreed that a member of staff is always present at the OP (39%) or 
were unsure on the issue (21.6%). Teachers act to ensure a safe environment and thus 
teacher invigilation is essential to ensure that OP activities do not violate the physical 
or psychological wellbeing of juniors. A note of ambivalence emerged around res¬ 
pondents’ responses regarding the treatment of Gr. 8’s: a significant percentage dis¬ 
agreed that Gr. 12’s humiliate Gr. 8’s (46.9%); however, a similar percentage of 
respondents agreed that Gr. 12 learners intimidate Gr. 8’s (48.9%). 

Table 2 indicates that most respondents agreed that the OP included Grade 8 
behaviours that could be regarded as neutral, such as learning general information 
about the school (70.1%), school rules (95.2%) and about the Gr. 12 learners (80.3%); 
supporting school events (93.9%) and performing simple duties (78.1%). 
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Table 2 Respondents’ responses relating to Gr. 8 behaviours which commonly form part of 
the OP at their school 


Agreement rating (Frequency / %) 


Item 

strongly 

disagree disagree 

undeci¬ 

ded 

agree 

strongly 

agree 

n.a. 

Total 

l.Tour of school premises 

10 

17 

27 

105 

124 

9 

292 


3.42 

5.82 

9.25 

35.96 

42.47 

3.08 


2.Greet Gr. 12’s by name 

2 

6 

9 

70 

205 

2 

294 


0.68 

2.04 

3.06 

23.81 

69.73 

0.68 


3. Learn school rules 

2 

3 

7 

76 

204 

2 

294 


0.68 

1.02 

2.38 

25.85 

69.39 

0.68 


4.Learn war-cry 

5 

3 

4 

45 

236 

1 

294 


1.70 

1.02 

1.36 

15.31 

80.27 

0.34 


5. Develop school spirit 

3 

5 

5 

55 

223 

2 

293 


1.02 

1.71 

1.71 

18.77 

76.11 

0.68 


6. Learn names of all Gr. 

7 

11 

34 

89 

147 

6 

294 

12’s 

2.38 

3.74 

11.56 

30.27 

50.00 

2.04 


7. Memorise information 

6 

22 

54 

101 

105 

6 

294 

about school 

2.04 

7.48 

18.37 

34.35 

35.71 

2.04 


8.Take an oath of loyalty to 

14 

47 

84 

74 

59 

13 

291 

school 

4.81 

16.15 

28.87 

25.43 

20.27 

4.47 


9. Support school activities 

4 

4 

9 

69 

207 

1 

294 


1.36 

1.36 

3.06 

23.47 

70.41 

0.34 


10. Perform duties, e.g. 

8 

15 

39 

96 

132 

2 

292 

store sports equipment 

2.74 

5.14 

13.36 

32.88 

45.21 

0.68 


11. Stand back for Gr. 12 

14 

36 

58 

102 

80 

3 

293 

e.g. in tuck shop queue 

4.78 

12.29 

19.80 

34.81 

27.30 

1.02 


12. Keep compulsory 

12 

36 

76 

76 

88 

5 

293 

silence 

4.10 

12.29 

25.94 

25.94 

30.03 

1.71 


13. Wear large name tag 

22 

66 

76 

55 

59 

13 

291 


7.56 

22.68 

26.12 

18.90 

20.27 

4.47 


14. Carry ‘silly’ object 

33 

56 

59 

65 

68 

11 

292 

around, e.g. egg or brick 

11.30 

19.18 

20.21 

22.26 

23.29 

3.77 


Total 

142 

327 

541 

1078 

1937 

76 

4101 


Frequency missing = 43 

Probability (x 2 = 1142.50) < 0.0001 *** 


A greater proportion of unsure responses (20% +) was reported for the items: taking 
an oath of loyalty to school; keeping compulsory silence; wearing a large name tag; 
and carrying ‘silly’ objects around. This indicates some uncertainty among respondents 
about the occurrence of activities which may embarrass Gr. 8’s and could thus be 
regarded as hazing. 
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Table 3 Respondents' responses relating to the occurrence of activities expected of Grade 8 
_ learners by Grade 12 learners at their school _ 

Agreement rating (Frequency / %) 


Item 

strongly 

disagree disagree 

undeci¬ 

ded 

agree 

strongly 

agree 

n.a. 

Total 

1 .Help lost Gr. 8 

8 

9 

13 

159 

103 

0 

292 


2.74 

3.08 

4.45 

54.45 

35.27 

0.00 


2. Gr. 8 mentee of Gr. 12 

9 

15 

30 

134 

101 

3 

292 


3.08 

5.14 

10.27 

45.89 

34.59 

1.03 


3. Attend combined Gr. 8 

16 

47 

57 

96 

72 

4 

292 

and 12 social event 

5.48 

16.10 

19.52 

32.88 

24.66 

1.37 


4. Attend combined Gr. 8 

29 

64 

87 

68 

35 

8 

291 

and Gr. 12 ceremony 

9.97 

21.99 

29.90 

23.37 

12.03 

2.75 


5. Attend parent evening 

39 

93 

84 

41 

24 

11 

292 

with Gr. 12 mentor 

13.36 

31.85 

28.77 

14.04 

8.22 

3.77 


6. Interest in Gr. 8 

18 

53 

54 

115 

50 

2 

292 

performance 

6.16 

18.15 

18.49 

39.38 

17.12 

0.68 


7. Assist Gr. 8 if bullied 

4 

21 

37 

111 

114 

4 

291 


1.37 

7.22 

12.71 

38.14 

39.18 

1.37 


8. Interact with Gr. 8’s 

26 

60 

87 

68 

40 

12 

293 

family to show support 

8.87 

20.48 

29.69 

23.21 

13.65 

4.10 


9. Shout at Gr. 8’s 

15 

33 

70 

121 

49 

3 

291 


5.15 

11.34 

24.05 

41.58 

16.84 

1.03 


10.Swear at Gr. 8’s 

57 

75 

61 

61 

29 

7 

290 


19.66 

25.86 

21.03 

21.03 

10.00 

2.41 


11. Isolate Gr. 8, hour-t- 

59 

84 

80 

46 

14 

8 

291 


20.27 

28.87 

27.49 

15.81 

4.81 

2.75 


12. Strike Gr. 8 with fist 

109 

95 

46 

20 

13 

7 

290 


37.59 

32.76 

15.86 

6.90 

4.48 

2.41 


13. Strike Gr. 8 with object 

120 

81 

39 

35 

12 

5 

292 


41.10 

27.74 

13.36 

11.99 

4.11 

1.71 


14. Bogwash Gr. 8 (force 

161 

91 

20 

11 

2 

6 

291 

head into toilet) 

55.33 

31.27 

6.87 

3.78 

0.69 

2.06 


15. Compel Gr. 8’s to 

23 

24 

42 

130 

69 

4 

292 

excessive exercise 

7.88 

8.22 

14.38 

44.52 

23.63 

1.37 


16. Confine Gr. 8 to small 

87 

97 

63 

24 

11 

10 

292 

space 

29.79 

33.22 

21.58 

8.22 

3.77 

3.42 


17. Disturb Gr. 8s’ sleep 

65 

64 

72 

50 

29 

12 

292 


22.26 

21.92 

24.66 

17.12 

9.93 

4.11 


18. Sleep deprive Gr. 8’s 

102 

84 

47 

22 

14 

22 

291 


35.05 

28.87 

16.15 

7.56 

4.81 

7.56 


19. Weather exposure 

124 

92 

37 

19 

4 

16 

291 

without adequate clothing 

42.61 

31.27 

12.71 

6.53 

1.37 

5.50 
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Table 3 continued _ 

Agreement rating (Frequency / %) 


Item 

strongly 

disagree disagree 

undeci¬ 

ded 

agree 

strongly 

agree 

n.a. 

Total 

20. Weather exposure 

119 

102 

31 

17 

7 

15 

291 

without adequate shelter 

40.89 

35.05 

10.65 

5.84 

2.41 

5.15 


21. Force Gr. 8 to consume 

116 

84 

36 

34 

7 

12 

289 

unusual food 

40.14 

29.07 

12.46 

11.76 

2.42 

4.15 


22. Force Gr. 8 to consume 

122 

84 

36 

30 

5 

11 

288 

unusual drink 

42.36 

29.17 

12.50 

10.42 

1.74 

3.82 


23. Force Gr. 8 to consume 

142 

91 

29 

8 

12 

8 

290 

alcohol 

48.97 

31.38 

10.00 

2.76 

4.14 

2.76 


24. Brand/tattoo Gr. 8 

175 

83 

18 

2 

2 

10 

290 


60.34 

28.62 

6.21 

0.69 

0.639 

3.45 


25. Shave Gr. 8 

124 

79 

39 

25 

13 

9 

289 


42.91 

27.34 

13.49 

8.65 

4.50 

3.11 


26. ‘Wedgie’ Gr. 8 (pull on 

78 

55 

49 

59 

39 

8 

288 

underwear to cause pain) 

27.08 

19.10 

17.01 

20.49 

13.54 

2.78 


27. Force Gr. 8 to expose 

212 

54 

14 

2 

1 

6 

289 

genitals 

73.36 

18.69 

4.84 

0.69 

0.35 

2.08 


28. Force Gr. 8 to touch 

223 

48 

9 

2 

2 

6 

290 

genitals 

76.90 

16.55 

3.10 

0.69 

0.69 

2.07 


29. ShowGr. 8’s 

183 

55 

32 

10 

3 

6 

289 

pornography 

63.32 

19.03 

11.07 

3.46 

1.04 

2.08 


30. Compel group 

220 

47 

10 

2 

1 

8 

288 

masturbation 

76.39 

16.32 

3.47 

0.69 

0.35 

2.78 


31. Ask Gr. 8 to wear 

227 

44 

10 

1 

0 

8 

290 

condom 

78.28 

15.17 

3.45 

0.34 

0.00 

2.76 


32. Force object in Gr. 8’s 

233 

39 

6 

2 

1 

9 

290 

anus 

80.34 

13.45 

2.07 

0.69 

0.34 

3.10 


Total 

3245 

2046 

1345 

1525 

878 

260 

9299 


Frequency Missing = 173 
Probability(x 2 = 5063.80) < 0.0001 *** 


The totals row in Table 3 indicates that the most responses fell within the disagree 
and strongly disagree categories (3245 + 2046) indicating that respondents generally 
disagreed that such activities formed part of the OP, including items which comprised 
hazing (items 9 - 32). For example, respondents disagreed that the following took 
place: striking a Gr. 8 with the fist (70.4%); sleep deprivation (64.4%); consuming 
strange food (69.2%) or alcohol (80. 4%); exposure of genitals (92.1%); encouraging 
group masturbation (92.7%) and exposure to pornography (82.4%). Flowever, 
respondents agreed that Gr. 8’s are required by the boys leading the OP to do excessive 
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exercise (68.2%) and that Gr. 12’s shouted at Gr. 8’s (58.5%). A significant proportion 
of unsure responses (20% +) were reported for the occurrence of activities: swearing 
at Gr. 8’s and disturbing Gr. 8s’ sleep This suggests ambivalence among respondents 
as to certain Gr. 12 behaviours injurious to Gr. 8’s. 

Results of data reduction through factor analysis and reliability testing 
Exploratory factor analyses were conducted separately on the response data to obtain 
a more compact presentation of results. The analyses determined the factor(s) under¬ 
lying each domain and allocated questionnaire items to each factor. Summary results 
are presented as follows: For the domain Administration of OP, four factors were 
identified: i) structure of OP; ii) instilling tradition and belonging; iii) risky elements 
in OP; and iv) Gr. 8 participation required in school events. The domain, Gr. 8 
behaviours common to OP, was described by the factor, General activities expected 
of Gr. 8’s. For the domain, Activities expected of Gr. 8’s administered by Gr. 12’s in 
OP, four factors were identified and labelled: i) support received from Gr. 12; ii) 
physical abuse activities; iii) activities aimed to discomfort; and iv) sexual abuse 
activities. Activities aimed at discomfort included sleep deprivation and sleeping 
without cover outside a building to distinguish them qualitatively from overt abuse. As 
mentioned earlier, scale reliability testing using Cronbach’s alpha coefficient was 
performed to establish the internal consistency reliability of each factor in order to test 
whether the grouping of items represented an underlying construct. Subsequently, the 
mean rating value of each of the factors was calculated to describe respondents’ 
general perceptions regarding each factor (see Table 4). 

Table 4 indicates that the Cronbach's alpha values calculated were all above 0.7; 
therefore the constructs and concomitantly the questionnaire could be deemed reliable. 
The mean values (interpreted on the same agreement rating scale as the questionnaire 
item responses) indicated that respondents agreed strongly about the structure of the 
OP (mean score of 4.33) and the Gr. 8 behaviours common to OP (mean score of 
4.08). Respondents disagreed very strongly about the occurrence of sexual abuse 
activities (mean score of 1.35) and were disagreed, albeit to a lesser degree, about the 
occurrence of physical abuse (mean score of 2.58) and activities aimed at discomfort 
(means score of 2.13). 

Thereafter, the question was asked whether biographical attributes of respondents 
also affected their perceptions of the OP. To address this question as set out in the 
analysis strategy, ANOVA were performed on each set of factors to determine the 
significance of the effect of biographical attributes on perceptions. Properties investi¬ 
gated were boarder status; prior OP participation when in Gr. 8; length of current 
school attendance; and home language. Moreover, as the analysis of variance identifies 
biographical attributes that significantly affect perceptions, but does not indicate the 
nature of the effect on perceptions, Bonferroni multiple comparisons of means tests 
were also performed on the data to investigate how perceptions were affected by the 
biographical attribute. Table 5 presents the results of the analysis of variance and 
associated Bonferroni results. 
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Table 4 Results of scale reliability testing and mean scores 


Construct 

Questionnaire items Items 

included in the constiuct omitted 

a 

Mean construct 
score ( SD ) 

DOMAIN 2: ADMINISTRATION OF OP 



Structure of OP 

q201-q203, q206 

0.76 

4.33 (0.63) 

Instilling tradition & 

q204,q208, q209 

0.81 

3.82 (0.82) 

belonging 

q218, q219 



Risky elements in OP 

q211—q213 

0.74 

3.51 (0.82) 

Required Gr. 8 

q207, q214-q217 

0.72 

3.32 (0.92) 

participation in school 

q220 



events 




DOMAIN: Gr. 8 BEHAVIOURS COMMON TO OP 



General activities 

q301-q314 

0.85 

4.08 (0.56) 

required of Gr. 8’s 




DOMAIN: ACTIVITIES 

EXPECTED OF GR. 8’s BY GR. 12’S IN OP 


Support received from 

q401-408 

0.81 

3.53 (0.73) 

Gr. 12 




Physical abuse 

q409-q416 

0.84 

2.58 (0.78) 

Activities aimed at 

q417-q423. 

0.89 

2.13 (0.86) 

discomfort 

q425-q426 



Sexual abuse activities 

q424, q426-q432 

0.93 

1.35 (0.55) 


Table 5 indicates that prior participation in OP when in Gr. 8 affected respon¬ 
dents’ perceptions of the structure of the OP and its aims, instilling tradition and 
belonging. Thus, respondents who had prior experience of an OP when they them¬ 
selves were in Gr. 8 held a significantly more positive perception regarding the factors 
mentioned. For example, respondents with this attribute agreed significantly more 
strongly than respondents who did not have this attribute (compare mean scores of 
3.78 and 3.61) that participation in an OP contributed to instilling tradition and a sense 
of belonging. Table 5 also indicates that boarder status affects respondents’ agreement 
concerning the occurrence of: risky elements in the OP; general activities expected of 
Gr. 8’s; support received by Gr. 12; physical abuse; and activities aimed at discomfort. 

The category mean scores for respondents who are boarders were significantly 
higher than those of respondents who were day scholars. However, perceptions of the 
aforementioned factors were not necessarily positive. For example, boarders agreed 
more strongly about the occurrence of risky elements in the OP (a mean score of 3.74, 
which rounds to 4) as opposed to the perception rating of day scholars (a mean score 
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Table 5 Analysis of variance and Bonferroni multiple comparisons of means tests 


Analysis of variance results 


Bonferroni LSD (least significant 
difference) and agreement category 
construct means 

OP perception component analysed, 
F statistic, probability (F and df) 

F probability and significance of effect of position 

Construct General F 

Probability 

Prior partici- Length of 

Error Boarder pation in OP school 

df status when in Gr. 8 attendance 

Home 

language 



Domain: Administration of OP 


Structure of OP 

7.17 

288 


7.17 



(LSD = 0.17) 


(0.01**) 



(0.01**) 



Agree: 4.39a 
Disagree: 4.16b 

Instilling tradition & 

4.84 

288 


4.84 



(LSD = 0.22) 

belonging 

(0.03*) 



(0.03*) 



Agree: 3.87a 
Disagree: 3.61b 

Risky elements in 

11.34 

284 

10.10 


12.92 

(LSD = 0.30) 

(LSD = 0.2) 

OP 

(<0.001 ***) 


(0.002**) 


(0.001***) 

>5: 3.86 a 

Agree: 3.74a 







<5: 3.69 a 
=5: 3.30b 

Disagree: 3.42b 

Required Gr. 8 

3.64 



2.37 

4.31 

(LSD = 0.30) 


participation in OP 

(0.01**) 



(0.12) 

(0.01**) 

>5: 3.07 a 



<5: 3.19 ab 
=5: 3.45 b 
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Table 5 Continued 


Domain: Gr. 8 behaviours common to OP 

General activities 16.28 291 16.28 

expected of Gr. 8’s (0.0001***) (<0.0001***) 


Domain: Activities expected of Gr. 8’s administered by Gr. 12’s 


Support received 

12.70 

283 

5.90 

from Gr. 12 

(0.0001***) 


(0.02*) 

Physical abuse 

9.25 

290 

9.25 


(0.003**) 


(0.003**) 

Activities aimed at 

8.85 

287 

11.38 

discomfort 

(0.0002***) 


(0.001***) 

Sexual abuse 

2.25 

274 

3.73 

activities 

(0.08 #) 


(0.05*) 




(LSD=1.44) 
Agree: 4.30a 
Disagree: 4.00a 

16.95 

(LSD = 0.27) 

(LSD=0.18) 

(0.001***) 

>5: 4.00 a 

Agree: 3.70a 


<5: 3.46 b 

Disagree: 3.49b 


=5: 3.41 b 

(LSD=0.21) 
Agree: 2.82a 
Disagree:2.49b 

3.49 

(LSDO.48) 

(LSD=0.22) 

(0.06) 

Eng.: 2.29 a 

Agree: 2.45a 


Aft.: 2.10 a 
Other: 1.93 a 

Disagreed.02b 

2.39 

LSD# =0.20 

(LSD=0.13 

(0.09 #) 

>5: 1.30 a 

Agree: 1.32 a 


<5: 1.24 a 
=5: 1.38 a 

Disagree: 1.43a 
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Table 5 Continued 


Significance legend: 

#: Significant on the 0.10 level of 
significance 

*: Significant on the 0.05 level of 

significance 

**: Significant on the 0.01 level of 
significance 

***: Significant on 0.001 level of 
significance 


Bonferroni multiple comparison tests: 
Category means suffixed with lower case 
letters differ significantly from one 
another on the 0.05 level of significance 
++: Means differ only on the 0.10 level 
of significance (alpha = 0.1) 


Agreement rating scale level for score interpretation: 1 = strongly disagree; 2 = disagree, 
3 = Unsure; 4 = agree; 5 = strongly agree 


of 3.42, which rounds to 3). Day scholars were more inclined to disagree that physical 
abuse occurred in the OP (mean score of 2.49) in comparison with respondents with the 
attribute 'boarder' (a mean score of 2.82 approximates 3). Table 5 also indicates that 
length of time at current school affected respondent perceptions of the occurrence of: 
risky elements involved in OP; required Grade 8 participation in OP; and support 
received from Grade 12. Respondents who had undergone only their secondary 
schooling at the respective school (i.e. 5 years) responded with unsure, whereas res¬ 
pondents who had spent more years at the school inclusive of primary schooling (i.e. 
> 5 years) held significantly more positive perceptions of the occurrence of risky 
elements in the OP and of support received from Gr. 12’s. 

A significant percentage of respondents (39%, or 115 out of the total of 296) 
completed the open comment. Comments fell into three broad categories: endorsing 
aims of the OP; ambivalence around hazing; and conceptions of masculinity linked to 
hazing. Examples of comments endorsing the aims of the OP were: 

It is done to keep the school tradition just so the Gr. 8’s should keep the tradition 
when they are in Gr. 12; and Gr. 8 OP makes the learners feel like they are a part 
of the school ‘clan’ and gives them good memories about high school in the long 
run; 

and OP is something that each grade can only share with each other and stories that 
only they will understand. Comments which illustrated ambivalence around hazing 
were: It should not be taken overboard. I think it is best to do small things like wearing 
abnormally large boards with a joke or carrying a brick ; and Taking Gr. 8 ’s out of the 
boarding school at midnight for a compulsory swim is one of the best ways ofpulling 
them together. Comments which alluded to popularly held views of masculinity were: 
It is part of growing up. Suck it up and be a man; Gr. 8’s.. .must not be babied; 
Things that happen in boys’ schools.. .are for boys and boys understand why these 
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things are done; Pain is our friend. We should use any means of discipline neces¬ 
sary to correct behaviour. 

Discussion 

The results of this exploratory study which made use of a non-probabilistic sampling 
only allow for broad generalisations to be made about the views of the questionnaire 
respondents, that is, Gr. 12 boys in three selected boys-only schools in a specific 
location. However, this limitation does not rule out the usefulness of the results which 
raise certain points for discussion. 

Firstly, it was positive to find that the majority of respondents in the survey strong¬ 
ly disagreed about the occurrence ofphysical and sexual abuse and traditional injurious 
hazing activities. However, respondents were generally in agreement about the struc¬ 
ture and the aims of OP programmes. In particular, prior experience in an OP when in 
Gr. 8 was associated with strong agreement about the aims of the OP. However, 
positive agreement about the idealistic goals of building school tradition and school 
spirit requires interrogation. Endorsement of these goals of the OP may lead parti¬ 
cipants, bothjunior and senior boys, to tolerate demeaning elements and to justify risky 
behaviours in an OP as a means to meet the ends embedded in camaraderie and esprit 
de corps. Furthermore, the general agreement among respondents that OPs inculcate 
information about the school and its rules suggests the effectiveness of OPs as means 
of socialisation into the school. Borderline activities, such as shouting orders and ex¬ 
cessive exercise, may not be violent but act as tools of control whereby seniors exercise 
ascendancy over juniors. Herein power is conceived as male on male dominance 
whereby the weaker (the junior boy) is persuaded to conform to codes of behaviour by 
the stronger (the senior boy) (Connell & Messerschmidt, 2005). This may also support 
another implicit mechanism: activities which intimidate to prepare juniors to bend to 
teacher control, predominantly by male teachers in the boys’ school context. Thus, a 
‘regime’ of masculinity is constructed daily through unquestioned routine practices 
(Connell, 2005). This would also explain why some adults in the school may turn a 
blind eye to and tacitly support hazing when it does occur (Nuwer, 2004). 

Interestingly, Vigar-Ellis (2013) found that rigorous ‘rites of passage’ enacted in 
South African boys’ boarding schools as part of a ‘toughening up’ process are approved 
of and even required by parents if it serves school tradition. Where such beliefs among 
learners (and their parents) prevail, risky activities are more likely to be perpetuated 
and masked within the general structure and content of OPs. Several studies on hazing 
(Ellsworth, 2005; 2006; Nuwer, 2004) stress that popular acceptance of the stated goals 
of initiation programmes makes it difficult to uncover and eliminate the hazing 
elements which frequently infiltrate such programmes. Indeed, respondents agreed that 
the complementary objective of engendering group belonging was part of the OP. 
Further, respondents who had spent the longest time in a particular school agreed more 
strongly about the occurrence of risky elements in the OP, possibly because of their 
lengthy experience in the school had exposed them to these negative behaviours, which 
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had been implemented in the interests of eventual group belonging. However, the price 
exacted for the achievement of group belonging can be high. 

Martino and Pallotta-Chiarolli (2001) found that boys may sanction and endure 
humiliating or even physically injurious activities simply to achieve the highly desira¬ 
ble goal of group belonging in a male school culture. In line with the tenets of cognitive 
dissonance and severity-attraction theory, it is possible that senior boys who administer 
OP, the bystanders and the junior boys may endorse humiliating or even physically 
injurious activities simply to gain or retain the respect and acceptance of the group. The 
general agreement of respondents that the OP includes Gr. 8 acts of servitude and de¬ 
monstration of respect for Gr. 12’s is also a point which deserves comment. These 
activities, together with those which might have been merely intended to be silly or fun, 
such as wearing a name tag, being forced to carry an object or to do compulsory 
exercise, can easily deteriorate into harmful activities and the boundaries between such 
activities can easily be blurred (Nuwer, 2004). In this case hazing then becomes diffi¬ 
cult to untangle from standard components of an OP. The latter is confirmed, at least 
to some degree, by anecdotal evidence given by adults who had been ‘victims’ of 
so-called initiation in South African schools where the topic has been debated in the 
media (Clark, 2009; Initiation (no boundaries) - what are boarding schools thinking!, 
2009). This confusion as to what is horseplay and what is injurious is suggested by the 
relatively high percentage of ‘Unsure’ responses among respondents in this survey 
regarding the occurrence of risky activities in the OP. Further, the statistically signi¬ 
ficant association between boarder status of respondents and their perception of the 
occurrence ofphysical abuse found in the study also corroborates that boarding schools 
for boys are more likely to be places where learners are most vulnerable to hazing 
activities. 

The open comment item gave respondents the opportunity to express personal 
views around hazing and their experience thereof which was not possible in survey 
items. The comments hinted that many respondents approved of the more hazardous 
OP elements in the light of a culture of masculinity. Comments also suggested the 
existence of hazing practices which had not been captured in the survey items. A 
supporting example follows: 

I know that from shouting and talking and writing out punishment given to juniors, 

they do not learn. They are young and sometimes giving them a hiding is the only 

way to teach them. A hiding for the right reason. 

This kind of comment suggests that boys who identify with the predominant cultural 
construction of masculinity, hard to avoid in an all-boys school (Martino & Pallotta- 
Chiarolli, 2005), will be less likely to recognise or report borderline activities to 
authorities. This is an issue that should be further researched in subsequent studies. 

A further significant observation made by most respondents was that the presence 
of a member of teaching staff could not always be counted on during the administration 
of OP programmes. Educators are expected to care for and ensure the physical, psycho- 
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logical and spiritual well-being of the learner (Woolman & Fleisch, 2009) and this 
injunction is of particular importance if the structure and content of OPs are to avoid 
violating the constitutional rights of learners to an educational environment free from 
harm and degrading treatment (Masitsa, 2011). In particular, the legal implications of 
hazing are articulated in the South African Schools Act 84 of 1996: Regulations to 
prohibit initiation practices in schools (Republic of South Africa [RSA], 2002). 

Conclusion 

Hazing activities in educational institutions may range from the subtle harassment of 
the vulnerable to activities which are illegal and may result in permanent harm and 
even fatalities. While OPs do not set out to serve the ends of hazing, they constitute a 
vulnerable part of school practice, particularly in the environment ofboys-only schools. 
While taking into consideration the limitations of this small-scale study, it is recom¬ 
mended that adult invigilation of all activities constituting an OP is essential both to 
protect participants and to avoid litigation against individuals and the school. Poten¬ 
tially hazardous activities in an OP should be omitted and replaced with positive beha¬ 
viours to build affiliation and school loyalty. A written guideline which defines hazing 
activities (e.g. physical abuse, sexual abuse, and activities aimed at discomfort as 
described in the questionnaire) and the consequences for infringement should form part 
of the code of conduct for learners and be disseminated to the entire school community, 
including parents, every year to inform every new cohort of role players. In particular 
OP programmes in schools with boarding facilities must be managed with utmost care 
and activities after school hours in boarding hostels should be strictly supervised. 
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